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\  SCHOLARLY  and  critical  review  of  the 
-'-^  forthcoming  Legenda  must  of  necessity  be 
delayed  mitil  the  public  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
pass  judgment  upon  it,  but  a  comprehensive  pro- 
spectus may  serve  to  quicken  the  interest  of  antici- 
pation, while  it  cannot  diminish  the  value  of  a 
perusal  of  the  volume. 

The  range  of  subjects  included  in  this  work  is 
so  wide  as  to  seem  almost  encyclopedic.  History, 
Science,  Art  and  Literature  make  up  a  symposium 
whose  classic  propriety  is  relieved,  but  not  violated 
by  occasional  flashes  of  humor.  Pathos  is  not 
wanting,  though  it  is  deepest  and  dampest  between 
the  lines  and  beyond  the  margins.  All  the  phases 
of  college  life  are  set  forth  with  a  strict  regard  for 
accuracy,  united  with  the  sympathy  born  of  fruit- 
ful experience.  L'ndue  technicality  has  in  every 
case  been  avoided,  and  charts,  diagrams,  and  ex- 
planatory notes  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  combine 
to   render   misapprehension   impossible.     It    is  a 


compendium  of  the  customs,  manners,  and  morals, 
not  only  of  our  own  day,  but  of  past  ages  as  well. 
Here,  in  a  comparativly  small  compass,are  grouped 
Roman,  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Elizabethan,  and 
ultra-American  elements;  lyrics,  ballads,  epics, 
fragments,  dramatic  compositions,  and  chronicles, 
all  symphoniously  blended  together  by  the  unmis- 
takable Wellesley  spirit,  and  impregnated  with 
clearness,  force  and  beauty. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said  in  the  most 
exhaustive  announcements,  the  book  will  prove  to 
be  replete  with  surprises.  Many  who  think  them- 
selves unknown  to  fame  will  by  its  help  discover 
that  the  world  has  taken  note  of  them,  and  many 
others  will  find  themselves  pictured  forth  in  a  way 
they  little  dream  of,  for  in  its  pages  there  is  that 
which  personally  concerns  every  one  who  has  any 
connection  with  Wellesley  College. 


THE  IDEAL. 


The  Century,  April  1890. 
By  the  promise  of  noon's  blue  splendor  in  the  dawn's 

first  silvery  gleam, 
By  the  song  of  the  sea  that  compelleth  the  path  of  the 

rock-cleaving  stream, 
I  summon  thee,  recreant  dreamer,  to  rise  and  follow 

thy  dream. 
At  the  inmost  core  of  thy  being  I  am  a  burning  fire. 
From  thine  own  altar-fiame  kindled,  in  the  hour  when 

souls  aspire ; 
For  know  that  men's  prayer,  shall  be  answered,  and 

guard  thy  spirit's  desire. 
That  which  thou  woulds't  be  thou  must  be,  that  which 

thou  shalt  be  thou  art ; 
As  the  oak,  astir  in  the  acorn,  the  dull  earth  rendeth 

apart, 
Lo,  thou,  the  seed  of  thy  longing,  that  breaketh  and 

waketh  the  heart ! 
Mine  is  the  cry  of  the  night-wind,  startling  thy  traitor- 
ous sleep ; 
Moaning,  I  echo  thy  music,  and  e'en  while  thou  boast- 
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.  eth  to  reap 
Alien  harvests,  my  anger  resounds  from  the  vehement 

deep. 
I  am  the  solitude  folding  thy  soul  in  a  sudden  embrace  ; 
Faint  waxes  the  voice  of  thy  fellow,  wan  the  light  on 

his  face ; 
Life  is  as  cloud-drift  about  thee  alone    in  shelterless 

space. 
I  am  the  drawn  sword  barring  the  lanes  the  mutinous 

feet 
Vainly  covet  for  greenness,  loitering  pace  or  fleet, 
Thine  is  the  crag-path  chosen,  on  the  crest  shall  rest 

be  sweet. 
I  am  thy  strong  consoler,    when  the  desolate  human 

pain 
Darkens  upon  thee,  the  azure  out-blotted  by  rush  of 

the  rain. 
All  thou  dost  cherish  may  perish  ;  still  shallthy  guest 

remain. 
Call  me  thy  foe  in  thy  passion ;  claim  me  in  peace  for 

thy  friend  ; 
Yet  bethink  thee  by  lowland  or  upland,  wherever  thou 

wiliest  to  wend, 
I  am  thy  angel  of  judgment ;    mine  eyes  thou  must 

meet  in  the  end. 

Katharine  Lee  Bates,  'So. 


THE  FEELING  FOR  NATURE  IN  CHAUCER'S 
POETRY. 


A  FRIENDSHIP. 


The  Centtiry,  April,  1890. 

Small  fellowship  of  daily  commonplace 

We  hold  together,  dear,  constrained  to  go 
Diverging  ways.     Yet  day  by  day  I  know 
My  life  is  sweeter  for  thy  life's  sweet  grace ; 

And  if  we  meet  but  for  a  moment's  space, 

Thy  touch,  thy  word,  sets  all  the  world  aglow. 
Faith  soars  serener,  haunting  doubts  shrink  low. 
Abashed  before  the  sunshine  of  thy  face. 

Nor  press  of  crowd,  nor  waste  of  distance  serves 
To  part  us.     Every  hush  of  evening  brings 
Some  hint  of  thee,  true-hearted  friend  of  mine ; 

And  as  the  farther  planet  thrills  and  swerves 

When  toward  it  through  the  darkness  Saturn  swings. 
Even  so  my  spirit  feels  the  spell  of  thine. 

Elleti  B7irroi/ghs. 


I  intended  an  Ode, 

And  it  turned  to  a  Sonnet, 
It  began  ii  la  mode, 
I  intended  an  Ode  ; 
But  Rose  crossed  the  road 

In  her  latest  new  bonnet. 
I  intended  an  Ode, 

And  it  turned  to  a  Sonnet. 

Austin  Dob  son. 


"  Of  old  sang  Chaucer  of  the  Flower  and  Leaf, 

The  mirthful  singer  of  a  golden  time. 

And  sweet  bird's  song  throughout  his  daisied  rhyme 
Rang  fearless  ;  for  cities  held  no  grief, 

Dumb  in  their  blackened  hearts  beneath  the  grime 
Of  factory  and  furnace,  and  the  sheaf 

Was  borne  in  gladness  at  the  harvest-time." 

The  poet  is  an  interpreter  of  beauty.  With  in- 
tenser  vision  and  keener  sensibilities  than  his 
fellow-men,  he  would  disclose  the  beauty  that  is  in 
human  life  or  external  nature.  Of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  beauty  in  nature  by  our  first  great 
English  poet,  we  have  to  do.  Among  the  Ancients, 
Homer  and  Virgil,  Theocritus  and  Lucretius,  na- 
ture was  pure  symbolism  ;  a  vast  mythology ;  its 
beauty  consisting  in  a  "  series  of  wills,"  these  wills 
manifesting  themselves  in  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments, sun,  moon,  stars,  air,  stream,  ocean,  and 
woods.  With  the  moderns,  we  find  a  like  symbol- 
ism. Wordsworth,  "  the  great  high  priest  of 
nature,"  identifies  it  with  our  own  life.  Through 
nature's  everlasting  chorus,  he  hears  "  The  still  sad 
music  of  humanity ;  "  lessons  of  love  and  duty  are 
communicated  to  us  from  sea  and  sky  ;  truth,  "  the 
heart  of  God  himself "  is  revealed  in  wayside 
flower  and  shining  rivulet. 

Very  different  is  the  attitude  of  Spenser  and 
Shelley.  They  will  have  naught  to  do  with  nature, 
save  as  she  comes  to  them  like  a  creature  from  the 
spirit  world,  clad  in  ethereal  beauty,  or  in  "  the 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land." 

But  Chaucer,  believing  in  the  beauty  of  nature 
in  and  for  itself,  beauty  not  as  a  means,  but  as 
the  ultimate  end,  throws  himself  at  the  daisy's  feet 
and  cries, 

"  To  seen  this  flour,  so  young,  so  fresshe  of  heue, 
Constreyned  me  with  so  gladly  desire 
That  in  myn  herte,  I  feele,  yet  the  fire." 

"  He  is  the  first  great  poet  who  really  loved  out- 
ward nature  as  the  source  of  conscious  pleasurable 
enjoyment."  He  sees  nature  as  she  is,  his  inward 
sense  adapted  to  the  outward. 

He  delights  in  the  singing  of  the  birds  ;  he  revels 
in  the  long  May  days ;  lingers  in  the  shadowy 
green  forests,  and  goes  into  ecstacies  over  a  flower. 
For  Chaucer  this  is  enough.  He  does  not  care  to 
analyze  his  feelings ;  he  does  not  strive  to  discover 
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an  inner  secret  or  soul  in  nature ;  of  modern  pan- 
theism he  never  dreams.  He  gives  us  only  he- 
direct  impression  made  on  his  senses,  but  "  senses 
as  open  and  delicate  as  a  little  child's."  Color, 
sounds,  odors,  eye-perceptions,  these  incite  the 
music  in  Chaucer. 

Chaucer  is  therefore  distinctively,  a  great  de- 
scriptive poet.  Nature  in  her  soft,  agreeable, 
soothing  moods — the  pastoral  side — appealing  to 
Chaucer  oftenest  and  most  strongly. 

"  Whan  that  Aprille  with  his  schoures  swoote 
The  drought  of  .Marche  hath  perced  to  the  roote 
And  bathed  every  veyne  in  swich  licour, 
Of  which  vertue  engendered  is  the  flour ; 
Whan  Zephirus  eek  with  his  swete  breethe 
Easpired  hath  in  every  holte  and  heethe 
The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  younge  Sonne 
Hath  in  the  Ram  his  halfe  cours  i-ronne, 
And  smalle  foules  maken  melodie," 
In  lines  such  as  these,  Chaucer    is  at  his    best, 
here  he  is  himself,  and  holds  nature  closest  to  his 
heart. 

Turning  to  his  descriptions,  this  one  of  the  dawn 
is  especially  characteristic  of  the  poet,  in  its  bright- 
ness of  color,  and  freshness  of  spirit. 

"  The  busy  larke,  messager  of  daye, 
Salueth  in  hire  songe  the  morwe  graye, 
A7idfiry  Phebus  ryseth  up  so  brighte. 
That  al  the  orient  laitghetk  of  the  lights. 
And  with  his  stremes  dryeth  in  the  greves 
The  silver  dropes,  hangying  on  the  leeves." 
That  exquisite  sense  of  early  morning   is    here 
given  with  a  few  strong  delicate  touches  that  dis- 
tinguish the  great  artist.    Shakespeare  excepted,  I 
think  one    might    search   long   among  the   poets, 
without  finding    them    equalled,  and  are   they  not 
comparable  with  those  of  Shakespeare  from  Romeo 
and  Juliet? 

"  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn 
No  nightingale :  look  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  East ; 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tip-toe  on  the  misty  7notmtain-tops ;  " 
These  last  two  lines  are   perfect,  yet  scarcely  less 
can  be  said  of  the  two  before  given  : 

"  And  firy  Phebus  ryseth  up  so  brighte 
That  all  the  orient  laugheth  of  the  lighted 
One  other  description  of  this  kind    cannot  be 
omitted.     It  is  taken  from  "The  Dethe  of  Blanche 
the  Duchesse."     The  dream  of  a  May  morning. 
"  My  wyndowes  were  shutte  echon 


And  throgh  the  glass  the  sonne  shon 
Upon  my  bed  with  bryght  bemys 
With  many  glade,  gilde  stremys ; 
And  eke  the  welkin  was  so  faire 
Blew,  bryght,  clere  was  the  ayre, 
And  ful  attempre  for — so  the  hyt  was ; 
For  nother  to  colde  nor  hoote  yt  was, 
Ne  in  al  the  welkine  was  a  clowde." 
How  often  have  we  despaired  of  finding  words 
to  describe   the  "glade,  gilde  stremys"  of  Spring 
sunshine,  and  that  delicious  air  which  the  poet  tells 
us  is  "blew,  bryght,  clere  !  " 

Among  his  pictures,  Chaucer  has  given  us  some 
fine  landscapes.  The  first  that  we  find  is  the 
description  of  the  Reeve's  rural  dwelling  in  the 
Prologue. 

"  His  wonying  was  ful  faire  upon  an  hethe 
With  grene  trees  i-schadwed  was  his  place." 

Only  two  brief  lines,  yet  as  satisfactory  and  sug- 
gestive as  twenty  or  thirty  lines  of  the  same  kind 
from  many  another  poet. 

A  like  description,  short  but  distinct  and  vivid, 
is  that  of  the  poor  widow's  cottage  in  the  Nonne 
Preeste's  Tale,  and  also  of  the  little  hamlet  where 
Griselde  lived. 

Two  much  more  extensive  views  are  found  in 
*the  opening  of  the  Wife  of  Bathe's  Tale,  and  the 
Clerk's  Tale.  The  latter  is  so  beautiful,  that  one 
could  not  forget  it  with  a  single  reading.  Lowell 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  "  in  its  stately  choice  of 
subject,  and  sweep  of  vision  it  is  a  landscape  worthy 
of  Claude." 

"  Ther  is  at  the  West  syde  of  Ytaille 
Down  at  the  roote  of  Besulus  the  colde 
A  lusty  plaine,  habundant  of  vitaille 
Wher  many  a  tour  and  town  thou  mayst  biholde 
That  founded  were  in  tyme  fadres  olde. 
And  many  another  delitable  sighte, 
And  Saluces  this  noble  contree  highte." 
Chaucer  is  our  great  bird-poet. 

One  of  his  best  tales  has  its  interest  centered  in 
the  tribulations  of  a  love-lorn  falcon.  It  is  really 
remarkable,  in  its  way,  for  attributing  real  feeling 
and  sentiment  to  the  feathered  thing.  In  Chaucer's 
brilliant  pen-picture  of  the  Cock  in  the  Nonne 
Preeste's  Tale,  he  has  lavished  his  genius,  and 
among  his  descriptions  of  Kings  and  Emperors  we 
find  nothing  more  glorious  or  splendid  ! 

"  His  cromb  was  redder  than  the  fyn  coral 
And  batailled  as  it  were  a'castel  wal ; 
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His  byle  was  blak,  and  as  the  jeet  it  slioon ; 
Lyk  asure  were  his  legges  and  his  toon, 
Hise  navies  whiter  than  the  lylye  flour, 
And  like  the  burned  gold  was  his  colour. "^ — 
Another  fine  bird-portrait  is  that  of  the  eagle  in 
the  "  House    of  Fame."     It    even    surpasses   the 
former  in  hyperbole. 

"  Hyt  was  of  gold  and  shone  so  brighte. 
That  never  saw  men  such  a  sighte, 
Biit  if  the  hevene  hadde  ywonne 
Al  neive  of  gold  another  sonne 
So  show  the  egles  fetheres  bryghte 
And  somewhat  dounwarde  gan  hyt  lyghte." 
But  the  finest   poem  he   has  given  us  in    honor 
of  the  birds  is  the  "  Parlement  of  Foules."     It  is 
an  incomparable  bit  of  work,  showing  the  poet's 
love  of  nature,  and  in  many  instances,  his  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  music  and  manners  of  birds. 
The    conception    of    this  poem  is  also  one  that 
charms  the  reader.     It  is  St.  Valentine's  Day  and 
all  the  birds   hold    a   parliament  to  choose  their 
mates.     The  place  of  meeting  is  a  blossoming  old 
garden,  where  the  soft  winds  vie  with  bird-voices, 
producing   such    ravishing   melody,  that  our  poet 
enthusiastically  concludes 

"  That  God,  that  maker  is  of  all,  and  Love, 

Ne  herde  nevere  betyr,  as  I  guesse."  ♦ 

We  cannot  spare  two  other  exquisite   references 

to  the  songs  of  the  birds.     The  first  displays  the 

power  of  observation  that  comes  from  a  real  interest 

in  and  love  of  the  object. 

"For  instrument  nor  melodye 

Was  nowhere  herde  yet  halfe  so  swete. 

Nor  of  a-corde  halfe.  so  mete ; 

For  there  was  noon  of  hem  that  feyned 

To  singe,  for  ache  of  hem  hym  peyned 

To  fynde  out  of  mery  crafty  notys 

They  ne  spared  not  hir  throtys." 

(The  Dethe  of  Blanche  the  Duchesse.) 
The  second  shows  Chaucer  with  the  spirit  of  Tho- 
reau  or  Burroughs,  commenting  on  the  timid  nature 
of  the  nightingale. 

"  And  as  the  new  abashed  nightingale. 
That  stinteth  first,  whan  she  beginneth  sing 
Whan  that  she  heareth  any  heerdes  tale. 
Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  stearing 
And  after  that  siker  doth  her  voice  outring." 

(Troilus  and  Cresyde.) 
Chaucer's  delight  in  old  gardens,  is  an  attractive 
feature  of  his  nature-studies.    We  must  not  imagine 
that  these  gardens  were  in  any  respects  similar  to 


our  own  over-cultivated  yards.  AVe  can  scarcely 
conceive  a  medifeval  garden.  No  well-trained 
stalks  ;  no  carefully  tended  flower-beds  ;  no  attempt 
at  landscape-gardening.  Only  adorned  with  the 
wild  flowers  of  our  meadows  and  woods,  the  wilil- 
rose,  buttercups,  daisies,  dandelions  and  meadow- 
sweet. 

In  one  of  these  pleasant,  old  gardens,  we  are 
introduced  to  Emilie,  the  heroine  of  the  Knight's 
Tale,  herself  fairer,  "  Than  is  the  lilie  on  hise  stalke 
grene."  In  the  Franklin's  Tale,  the  poet  tells  of 
a  garden  so  full  of  sweetness,  of  freshness,  that  the 
saddest  heart  would  be  lightened  of  its  sorrow, 
were  it  to  find  its  way  there,  and  he  who  was  sick 
or  in  great  distress  would  find  a  balm  there,  for, 
declares  Chaucer,  it  was  fit  for  the  "  verray  Par- 
adys  !  "  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  these 
gardens,  is  the  one  in  the  "Parlement  of  Foules." 
A  poet's  garden  where  the  beauty  is  as  limitless  as 
the  poet's  imagination,  and  the  "  sweetnesse  evere 
more  new  is,"  and  nothing  is  dead.  A  suggestion 
of  the  permanent  and  satisfying — pure  idealism. 

We  most  not  forget  the  domestic  garden,  in  great 
praise  of  which,  Chaucer  sings.  The  "  herbes  and 
wortes  "  possesses  noble  inedicinal  qualities,  and 
are  not  beneath  his  grateful  notice.  How  soltci- 
tously  does  Dame  Pertelot  advise  Chanticleer,  for 
his  digestion's  sake, 

"  Of  herbe  yve  growing  in  our  yeerd,  ther  mery  is, 
Pekke  hem  up  righte  as  they  growe  and  ete  hem  ye." 
We  have  said  that  Chaucer  prefers  nature  in  her 
soothing,  tranquil  moods,  but  being  the  true  nature- 
poet,  he  also  sympathizes  with  her  in  her  darker 
moments,  and  indeed,  his  verse  is  nowhere  stronger 
and  finer  than  in  such  descriptions. 

What  could  be  more  artistic  than  this  picture  of 
December? 

"  The  bittre  frostes  with  the  sleet  and  reyn 
Destroyed  hath  the  grene  in  every  yerd  ; 
Janus  sits  by  the  fye  with  double  herd. 
And  drynketh  of  his  bugle  horn  the  wyn 
Bifore  hym  stant  brawn  of  the  tusked  swyn 
And  "  Nowel"  crieth  every  lusty  man." 
And  all  the  melancholy  of  an  November  day  is 
hidden  in  these  three  following  lines : 
"And  as  in  wynter  leves  been  byraft, 
Ech  after  other  til  the  tree  be  bare, 
So  that  ther  nys  but  bark  and  braunches  ylaft." 
Chaucer  elsewhere  speaks  of  Winter,  with  his 
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sword  "  keen  and  cold  "  and  of  the  "large,  black 
nights  !  " 

The  mountains  and  the  ocean,  the  sublimer  as- 
pects of  nature  are  entirely  absent  from  the  pages 
of  our  first  English  poet. 

In  the  Man  of  Lawe's  Tale,  the  sea  makes  an 
unobtrusive  back-ground  adding  somewhat  to  the 
loneliness  and  pathos  of  the  story ;  in  the  Franklin's 
Tale,  we  catch  picturesque  glimpses  of  the  wild, 
rocky,  Northern  coast,  of  the  "grisly  rokkes  blake," 
and  we  feel  the  power  of  the  waves  when  he  sings 
of 

"  The  g'reedy  sea  drenching  erth  with  his  flodes  " 
or  when  old  Saturn  in  the  Knight's  Tale  says, 
"  Myn  is  the  drenching  in  the  sea  so  wan." 
There  is  a  real  Anglo  Saxon  flavor  in  these  refer- 
ences to  the  ocean,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  in  the 
old  Epic  of  Beowulf  mention  of  the  "  wan  sea," 
meaning  the  dark  sea. 

We  should  be  disloyal  to  the  poet  if,  in  leaving 
our  study,  we  fail  to  mention  his  worship  of  the 
daisy — literally  worship,  for  we  are  told  that 
Chaucer  would  lie  for  hours  at  a  time  watching 
these  dainty  flowers,  and  we  know  that  he  has 
immortalized  them  in  verse. 

In  Chaucer's  day  everybody  rose  at  dawn,  and 
he  often  refers  to  his  daily  early  walk  from  London 
into  the  fields,  where  possibly  first  as  a  lad  the 
simple,  modest  flower  won  his  heart,  so  that  in 
later  life  he  sang, 

"  Of  all  the  flowers  in  the  mede, 
Than  love  I  most  these  flowers  white  and  rede, 
Such  as  men  callen  daysyes  in  our  toune, 
To  hem  have  I  so  gret  affeccioun 
As  I  sayde  erst,  whaune  coumen  is  the  May, 
That  in  my  bed  ther  dawneth  me  no  day 
That  I  nam  uppe  and  walking  in  the  mede, 
To  see  this  flour  again  the  soune  sprede, 
Whan  it  up  rysith  eriy  by  the  morwe 
That  blissful  sighte  softeneth  all  my  sorrow." 
"  And  I  love  it  and  evere  ylike  new 
And  ever  shal,  til  that  myn  herte  dye." 
We  have  seen  then,  that   Chaucer's  feeling  for 
nature  is  one  of  pure,  free  enjoyment.     Full  of  a 
spontaneity   and    freshness,    of  which   the    whole 
dynasty  of  poets  may  well  be  envious.     A  careless, 
happy,   glad,  superficial  feeling,  and  yet   it  would 
be  false,  says  one  ^vriter,  "  to    place  this  sentiment 
of  the  beautiful,  on  the  same  level  as  your  or  my 
sensation  of  heat,"  I  think  we   have  no   such  idea 


about  Chaucer  and  his  attitude  toward  nature.  We 
know  that  his  enjoyment  of  nature  in  and  for  itself 
is  uppermost,  but  we  also  recognize  that  his  con- 
ception of  the  beauty  in  nature  is  one  that  is  pure, 
noble  and  satisfying. 

As  we  leave  him  in  his  world  of  nature,  we  feel 
this  beauty ;  we  have  discovered  "  a  joy  in  widest 
commonalty  spread  ;  "  we  realize  that  in  Chaucer 
our  literature  possesses  a  poet  whose  verse  is  per- 
meated with  the  gladness  and  freshness  of  the  outer 
world  and  out-door  life.  Of  the  pent-up,  city  life 
and  drawing-room,  there  is  not  a  suggestion  ;  glad 
sunshine,  blue  sky,  singing-birds,  "  the  music  of 
the  living  grass  and  air,"  all  are  Chaucer's,  and  he 
has  made  them  ours. 

Nancy  K.  Foster. 


THE  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION, 


In  answer  to  the  many  inquiries  called  forth  by 
a  recent  article  in  the  Prelude,  the  members  of 
a  new  organization  desire  to  offer  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  purpose  and  aim  of  the  Students' 
Association. 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  self-government 
was  conferred  by  our  Alma  Mater  upon  her  under- 
graduates. For  nearly  two  years  the  control  of 
most  matters  affecting  our  common  hfe  as  students 
has  been  left  practically  in  our  own  hands.  If  we 
ask  ourselves, — and  it  is  certainly  high  time  to 
put  the  question, — whether  we  have  shown  our- 
selves worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  us  by 
the  college  authorities,  the  answer  must  be  one 
not  altogether  gratifying  to  our  self-esteem.  The 
failure  on  our  part  has  been  due,  however,  not  to 
any  want  of  good  will  or  good  intention,  but  en- 
tirely to  a  lack  of  any  feeling  of  personal  responsi- 
bility. The  fact  is  well  illustrated  by  the  agitation 
last  Spring  about  Chapel  excuses.  When  the 
announcement  was  made  that  the  majority  of  us 
were  negligent  in  the  matter  ot  presenting  the  re- 
quired excuses,  there  was  a  general  repentance, 
and  a  general  promise  of  amendment,  but  before 
many  weeks  the  old  adage,  "  what's  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business,"  had  proved  true, 
and  most  of  us  were  as  careless  as  ever.  Another 
illustration  has  been  furnished  this  year  by  the 
failure  of  several  movements  to  secure  more  quiet 
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and  better  order  in  the  College  buildings,  although 
there  is  a  general  acknowledgment  that  the  exist- 
ing disorder  is  an  evil,  and  not  one  girl  in  a  hun- 
dred can  be  found  who  does  not  admit  that  she 
suffers  much  annoyance  from  constant  noise  and 
frequent  interruptions. 

A  few  students,  therefore,  convinced  that  the 
secret  of  our  past  failures  to  remedy  acknowleged 
evils  lies  in  our  own  unwillingness  to  recognize  a 
serious  personal  responsibility,  and  feeling  that  the 
success  of  Wellesley  depends  largely  upon  the 
spirit  of  earnestness  and  loyalty  in  which  we,  as 
students,  meet  the  problems  which  we  alone  can 
solve,  have  formed  an  association  whose  constitu- 
tion declares  the  behef  of  its  members,  "  that  our 
aim  as  undergraduates  can  be  obtained  only  by 
self-government  and  self-control,  and  that  in  order 
to  place  ourselves  under  conditions  that  will  enable 
us  to  do  more  scholarly  work,  gain  more  enjoyment 
from  social  pleasures,  and  surround  ourselves  with 
a  quiet  and  wholesome  atmosphere,  we  do  hereby 
resolve  ourselves  into  an  organization  whose  object 
shall  be  to  take  such  action  as  shall  seem  best 
suited  to  carry  out  the  purposes  stated  in  this 
preamble." 

The  first  subject  to  which  the  Association  has 
directed  its  attention  is  the  matter  of  college 
order.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers that  we  have  in  the  past  been  making  life 
unnecessarily  hard,  and  depriving  ourselves  of 
much  of  the  enjoyment  that  college  days  should 
offer.  It  is  our  unanimous  resolve  to  put  an  end 
to  the  habitual  thoughtlessness  and  carelessness  by 
which  we  are  defeating  our  most  cherished  aims. 
The  existence  of  the  Students'  Association  means, 
at  present,  that  twenty-one  students  have  deter- 
mined to  afford  themselves  the  opportunity  for 
more  quiet  and  scholarly  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  secure  themselves  more  leisure  for  social 
pleasures,  by  a  resolute  refusal  to  be  unnecessarily 
disturbed  during  those  hours  indicated  by  each 
one  as  periods  in  which  she  is  busy,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  mutual  protection,  have  declared  them- 
selves in  honor  bound  to  regard  one  another's 
wishes  for  freedom  from  interruption,  and  to  de- 
cline to  make  library  and  reading-rooms  places 
for  general  conversation. 

In   reply  to  those    who  ask   whether  the  new 


organization  is  open  to  all,  the  members  wish  to 
say  that  a  cordial  invitation  to  join  us  is  extended 
to  all  undergraduates  who  are  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  the  aims  of  the  Association  as  herein  stated. 
Angle  Lacey  Peck,  'go. 


OUR  SOCXAL  PROBLEM. 


May  one  of  the  older  girls  say  a  word  on  these 
much-discussed  questions  of  respect  and  social 
Ufe? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  key  to  the  whole  situa- 
tion lies  in  two  points.  First — that  the  primary 
object  of  our  college  education  is  to  form  rounded, 
womanly  characters.  Second — that  this  object 
will  be  best  carried  forward  by  moulding  our  lives 
after  our  college  motto  :  Non  ministrari  sed  min- 
istrare.  The  most  beautiful  character  is  the  least 
selfish.  How  many  of  you  know  Drummond's 
exquisite  booklet, — "The  Greatest  Thing  in  the 
World?"  Do  you  remember  what  he  says  of 
courtesy?  As  to  these  little  marks  of  courtesy, 
such  as  precedence  at  the  elevator,  and  other  such 
little  things,  the  one  who  is  forgetful  is  more  hurt 
than  the  one  to  whom  the  disrespect  is  offered,  for 
every  act  of  discourtesy  is  a  selfish  one.  Because 
an  upper  class  girl  cannot  command  our  respect  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  respect  ourselves. 

Let  us  have  plenty  of  social  Hfe  at  Wellesley, 
but  let  us  not  model  it  after  the  hollow,  rotten 
social  life  of  half  the  world.  We  want  everything 
at  Wellesley  to  be  sweet  and  sound  to  the  core. 
The  very  saddest  thing  I  ever  heard  about  Welles- 
ley was  a  remark,  made  a  few  weeks  ago  by  a 
recent  graduate.  She  said, — "  The  Wellesley  girls 
are  fast  being  divided  into  two  classes — the  girls 
who  study,  and  the  girls  who  have  a  good  time." 
Can  that  be  true  ?  Are  "  the  girls  who  have  a 
good  time  "  forgetting  that  the  best  times  are  those  ' 
in  which  we  give  pleasure?  Is  there  not  some 
girl  in  your  corridor,  or  at  your  table  who  is  shy 
and  sensitive,  and  whose  society  you  can  cultivate  ? 
You  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  she  is  just  as  fine 
a  girl  as  those  in  your  own  set. 

When  I  first  went  to  Wellesley  a  wise  friend  said 
to  me,  "  The  greatest  advantage  in  your  going  to 
a  place  of  that  kind  is  not  be  derived  from  books, 
but  from  contact  with  the  women  who  are  making 
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Wellesley  what  it  is."  Then  comes  the  question 
home  to  each  one  of  us,  "  Who  is  making  your 
Wellesley  for  you  ?  " 

A  Girl  who  likes  good  times. 


THE  PERSON  vs.  THE  SENIOR. 


Upon  the  question  of  Senior  dignity,  we  have 
had  various  opinions  given  us.  "  Where  is  the 
old  time  respect  for  the  dignity  of  a  Senior?  "  asks 
one.  "  Where  is  the  dignify  of  many  of  the  Sen- 
iors!" asks  her  critic.  "  Is  the  Senior  to  be  re- 
spected for  her  rank  or  only  for  her  personal 
worth?  "  asks  the  "Under  Class  Girls  "  in  a  way 
that  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  opinion  upon  the 
subject. 

Now  would  it  not  be  well  to  question  just  what 
the  distinction  is  between  the  respect  for  a  person 
and  the  respect  for  that  person's  position?  A 
certain  class  rank  represents  a  certain  amount  of 
intellectual  achievement.  Deficient  and  careless 
as  the  present  Senior  may  be,  she  yet  has  passed 
over  50%  in  her  Literature  II.  her  Logic  and  her 
History  II.  courses.  It  is  evidently  the  intention 
of  the  Academic  Council  to  give  to  her  the  title 
of  A.  B.  at  least  one  year  sooner  than  to  any  other 
members  of  the  College.  Are  all  these  to  count 
for  nothing?  Lack  of  respect  for  rank  is  not  a 
lack  of  respect  for  a  certain  dead  artificial  thing  ; 
it  is  virtually  a  lack  of  respect  for  the  persons  who 
have  estabhshed  such  a  rank,  and  have  designated 
who  should  fiU  it.  Respect  for  a  persons  self  is  far 
more  gratifyi/ig  than  respect  for  a  rank-distinction 
created  by  other  persons,  yet  a  total  abolition  of 
this  latter  would  not  only  be  inconvenient  in  many 
cases  where  there  is  absolute  ignorance  of  any 
other  basis  for  precedence,  but,  what  is  more, 
would  imply  an  utter  condemnation  of  the  judge- 
ment of  those  who  have  made  such  distinctions. 
The  respect  for  a  Senior's  position  in  the  absence 
of  any  personal  qualities  which  I  may  admire  in  her 
is  simply  an  assumption  that  the  Faculty  and  Col- 
lege at  large  know  some  things  about  her  that  I 
do  not. 

Whatever  the  proportions  between  the  two, 
whether  i  atom  of  respect  for  seniority  and  9 
atoms  of  respect  for   personality,  or  9   atoms  of 


respect  for  Seniority  and  i  atom  of  respect  for 
personality,  the  fact  remains  that  seniority  really 
means  someone'' s  respect  for  personality.  We  have 
in  Science  a  certain  correction  for  the  "  personal 
equation."  Might  we  not  apply  it  here  and  in 
judging  any  Senior's  (or  Freshman's)  right  to  re- 
spect by  our  own  standards,  leave  a  little  margin 
for  other  people's  standards?  That  is  what  it 
means  after  all.  "  I  don't  see  why  you  should  get 
into  the  elevator  before  me,  I  am  a  great  deal 
taller  than  you,  possibly  a  year  or  six  months 
older,  and  my  recitation  is  on  the  third  floor  while 
yours  is  only  on  the  fifth  ;  besides  Miss  Currier 
praises  my  dignified  carriage  and  I  don't  believe 
you  ever  could  carry  yourself  well,"  we  may  feel 
like  saying  to  the  Senior  who  comes  up  simultane- 
ously with  our  stately  self  to  that  crowded  scene 
of  traditional  Freshman  sacrifices. 

"  That's  too  true  indeed.  I  don't  see  why  I  am 
staying  in  College  at  all.  You  could  be  a  so  much 
better  Senior.  Please  do  go  into  the  elevator 
before  me  "  is  what  the  Senior  would  be  likely  to 
respond,  if  she  divined  that  thought.  But  another 
girl  comes  up  and  says  confidently,  "  Do  you  know 
that  Senior?     I  hear  she  leads  her  class  in  History 

and  took  the ■  scholarship.     I    have    a   great 

deal  of  respect  for  her." 

We  are  in  danger  all  the  time  from  assuming  the 
unknown  to  be  just  like  the  known.  A  little  bowing 
of  my  personal  opinion  to  what  seems  to  be  a  more 
general  opinion  is  merely  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  others  may  be  as  near  the  truth  as  I  am  and 
that  they  are  many  and  I  am  only  one. 

But  what  good  can  this  do  the  Senior  ?  None 
whatever.'  True  worth  neither  seeks  nor  cares  for 
recognition  merely  as  recognition.  It  may  be 
hindered  in  its  fullest  development  by  the  lack  of 
such  recognition,  but  it  does  not  clamor  for  it  the 
more  loudly  on  that  account. 

Doubtless  there  is  a  growing  tendency  in  our 
College  to  disregard  the  binding  quaHty  of  long- 
established  customs  and  rules  of  precedence.  But 
until  we  undergraduates  can  all  unite  in  putting 
our  own  infallible  heads  together  and  hitting  upon 
some  other  basis  of  preferment  (of  deciding  who 
shall  go  out  from  Chapel  first,  be  opposites  at 
tables  and  go  to  near  cottages) — some  basis  equally 
free  from  personal  jealously  and  individious  insinu- 
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ation,  let  us  not  complain.  The  poor  Seniors  who 
are  inferior  have  enough  to  remind  them  of  their 
inferiority,  as  things  are,  without  having  an  under- 
graduate «rtually  say  to  them,  "  I  refuse  to  respect 
you  and  not  only  you  but  I  refuse  to  respect  all 
those  who  ever  have  respected  you. 

J?osd  Dean,  'go. 


In  the  years  that  brought  her  life-work. 
For  her  strength  and  sweetness  known ; 

Still  she  kept  her  wondrous  secret, — 
Clover-blo.ssoms  were  her  own. 


WHITSUNDAY  HYMN. 


CLOVER-BLOSSOMS. 

Dedicated  to  the  Class  of^g2. 

"  But  above  them  all  she  chose 
Clover-blossoms  for  her  own."  —  "H.  H.'' 

Through  the  meadow  sunshine  tinted, 

Came  a  maiden  long  ago. 
Early  in  the  spring-time"s  morning. 

When  the  world  was  all  aglow. 

Overhead  the  arching  sky  lines 

Shut  her  in  a  world  of  blue  ; 
Underneath,  each  grass  blade  quivered 

With  its  drop  of  fragrant  dew. 

Dainty  fern  leaves  nodded  at  her, 

Daises  clustered  at  her  feet, 
Lily  bells  rang  for  her  sofOy, 

Violets  gave  her  odors  sweet. 

Unto  each  she  gave  her  greeting,  — 
"  Glad  good-morrow,  one  and  all,  —  " 

But  still  on  and  on  she  wandered. 
Through  the  grasses,  statel),  tall. 

Till  she  reached  the  farthest  corner. 
Where  the  meadow  meets  the  brook  : 

There  she  paused, —  the  birds  above  her 
Carolled  to  her,  —  "  Look,  oh,  look ! " 

Hidden  down  among  the  grasses. 
Lay  the  clover-blossoms  there, 

White  ones,  red  ones,  all  about  her;  — 
Grew  there  ever  flowers  so  fair? 

In  among  them  knelt  the  maiden, 

Greeting  them  with  gladlier  tone. 
Murmuring  softly,  "  I  too,  choose  thee 

Clover-blossom,  for  my  own." 
Long  she  lingered  —  and  the  clovers 

Taught  her  of  their  woodland  lore, 
Gave  her  of  their  mystic  message 

Learned  there  by  the  brooklet's  shore. 

-A^nd  the  maiden  learned  their  lesson. 
Of  the  love  and  strength  and  power 

In  a  simple,  faithful  living;  — 
This  the  maiden's  richest  dower. 


Blow,  wind  of  God  ! 

As  when  at  Pentecost 

The  Spirit-breath,  in  fiery  waves  uptost. 

Blew  o'er  the  barren  world,  till  each  dull  clod 

Quickened,  and  from  beneath  the  sod 

Life  sprang,  defying  frost. 

Blow,  wind  of  God  ! 

Blow,  fiery  blast ! 

With  seven  times  heated  breath 

Destroy  all  evil ;  be  the  death  of  death. 

But  when  the  hour  of  wrath  is  overpast. 

Breathe  gendy  ;  let  us  hear  at  last 

The  still,  small  voice  that  saith, 

"The  woe  is  past." 

Blow,  wind  of  might ! 

Blow  till  the  clouds  of  fear 

And  sin  and  doubt  and  error  disappear. 

Till  from  the  upper  heaven  the  radiance  bright 

Reveal  to  oiu-  enraptured  sight 

The  pure,  unclouded  sphere 

Where  all  is  light. 

Blow,  ever  blow ! 

Blow  till  the  Babel  cry 

That  clangs  tumultuous  now  from  earth  to  sky. 

Be  stilled,  and  through  the  hush  thou  whisper  low 

The  language  that  each  soul  doth  know, 

And  every  heart  reply, 

"O  sweet  wind,  blow  !  " 

Mary  S.  Case. 


Yet  pause  and  plunge 
Into  eternit\ ,  where  recorded  time — 
Even  all  that  we  imagine,  age  on  age — 
Seems  but  a  point,  and  the  reluctant  mind 
Flags  wearily  in  its  unending  flight. 
Till  it  sink,  dizzy,  blind,  lost  shelterless. 

— Shelley. 


In  the  work-a-day  world, — for  its  needs  and  woes, 
There  is  place  and  enough  for  the  pains  of  prose ; 
But  whenever  the  May-bells  clash  and  chime. 
Then  hey  ! — for  the  ripple  of  laughing  rhyme! 

— Austin  Dobson.. 
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THE  WEEK. 


On  Sunday,  May  i8,  Rev.  \V.  N.  Rice  of  Middle- 
town,  preaclied,  reading  as  his  text,  Jolin  i  :  35-40. 


The  Shakespeare  Society  held  its  annual  open  meet- 
ing, Saturday,  May  17,  in  the  gymnasium,  before  an 
appreciative  audience.  The  play  presented  was  the 
"  ."\Ierchant  of  Venice."  At  Portia's  first  appearance 
she  was  sitting  upon  a  low  divan  gracefully  twirling  a 
fan,  her  long,  becoming  gown  of  soft  pink  effectively 
draped,  the  true  lady  of  Belmont.  The  casket  scenes 
were  remarkably  well  done.  In  the  second  one  after 
the  ostentatious  Prince  of  Aragon  took  his  leave  and 
Portia  came  forward  saying,  "  Oh,  these  deliberate 
fools,''  there  was  an  exquisite  touch  of  irony,  the  facial 
expression  and  mobility  of  feature  being  quite  remark- 
able. In  the  third  her  suspense  was  both  natural  and 
dramatic  and  the  long  speech  was  well  rendered.  The 
transformation  from  the  charming  heiress  to  the  fasci- 
nating young  lawyer  was  most  agreeable.  Portia's 
feeling  for  Bassanio,  who  stood  near  the  lawyer's  stand 
was  portra)-ed  with  skill  and  delicacy.  Throughout 
the  evening  her  "asides"  were  given  with  particular 
ease  and  distinctness.  Her  attitude  toward  Shylock, 
and  the  cool  scrutiny  bent  upon  the  implacable  Jew 
did  not  fail  to  rouse  the  audience  against  his  willul 
cruelty.  The  character  of  Shylock  was  sustained 
throughout  with  remakable  evenness  of  power  and 
passion.  Every  gesture,  every  shrug,  the  nervous  in- 
tonation of  the  voice,  the  very  costume,  which  an 
authority  declared  as  effective  as  Irving's,  was  that  of 
the  real  Shylock.  The  actor  had  caught  all  the  vehe- 
mence, intensity  and  pent-up  passion  of  the  dramatist's 
creation,  and  conveyed  it  to  the  audience  with  rare 
fidelity,  Each  felt  the  real  spirit  here,  —  Shylock,  the 
strong,  central  figure  of  the  evening.  From  the  first 
sceiie  to  the  close  of  the  play,  no  character  was  more 
attractive  than  that  of  Antonio.  The  part  was  sus- 
tained with  striking  dignity  and  composure,  and  the 
farewell  scene  between  Antonio  and  Bassanio  was 
especially  impressive.  The  rich  tones  of  the  voice 
were  noteworthy  and  also  the  appropriate  costume. 
In  all  it  was  an  exceedingly  keen  interpretation  of  the 
character.  Xerissa's  acting  was  after  the  poet's  own 
heart.  Simple  and  co}',  she  never  for  an  instant 
permitted  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Gratiano 
was  ever  in  her  mind,  though  never  at  fault  in  her  de- 
votion and  service  to  her  mistress.  Her  costumes 
were  very  quaint  and  pretty.  Bassanio's  hesitancy  and 
suspense  in  the  casket  scene  were  felt  by  all,  and  were 
greatly  heightened  by  the  tantalizing  overtures  of 
Gratiano  and  Nerissa  in  the  rear.  While  he  did  well 
in  the  stronger  parts,  nothing  could  have  bettered  hi 


acting  in  the  ring  episode,  which  was  at  once  subtle 
and  affective.  His  discomfiture  was  exquisite.  His 
costume  was  one  of  the  most  striking  and  elaborate  on 
the  stage.  The  tasteful  and  artistic  costumes  of  the 
three  friends,  Salario,  Salarino,  and  Gratiano  rendered 
them  not  the  least  striking  figures  in  the  play.  Scarce- 
ly too  much  can  be  said  of  Gratiano's  dashing  graceful 
air.  Absolutely  inimitable,  his  "infinite  deal  of  no- 
thing," was  fascination  itself.  His  emotion  in  the 
trial  scene  was  strong  and  natural.  There  was  real 
genius  in  his  contemptuous  words  to  the  Jew  and  his 
"little  scrubbed  boy,"  was  delicious.  Every  one  ad- 
mired the  handsome  young  lover,  in  the  elegantly  at- 
tired Lorenzo.  In  the  "lyrical  love-making"  at  Bel- 
mont and  in  the  balcony  scene,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  heart-stirring  imaginable, — when  did  our  fire  es- 
cape ever  serve  a  prettier  purpose  ? — he  was  exception- 
ally clever,  but  how  could  he  be  otherwise  in  the  pres- 
ence of  so  charming  a  little  Jew  as  Jessica  !  No  figure 
in  the  play  was  more  picturesque  than  she.  She  ren- 
dered her  part  with  all  the  poetry  and  passion  it 
requires,  and  the  audience  only  regretted  that  it 
brought  her  upon  the  stage  so  short  a  time.  No  finer 
acting  was  done  during  the  evening  than  in  the  scene 
between  young  Launcelot  and  old  Gobbo.  The  por- 
trayal of  these  characters  was  delightfully  ludicrous 
and  if  the  audience  were  convulsed  with  laughter  they 
were  none  the  less  aware  of  the  masterly  power  exhib- 
ited in  the  youngster's  gestures  and  the  old  man's 
feigned  blindness.  Of  the  minor  characters,  the  delin- 
eation of  Tubal  was  unusual,  and  capitally  done.  The 
scene  on  the  Rialto  was  one  of  the  finest.  The  Prince 
of  Morocco  did  excellently  and  the  scene  was  one  of 
the  most  impressive  in  which  he  says  to  Portia  in  leav- 
ing, "I  have  too  a  heart  to  take  a  tedious  farewell.'' 
No  one  failed  to  notice  how  truly  the  Prince  of  Arra- 
gon  played  the  part  of  the  deliberate  lover.  We  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  those  speeches  familiar  to  the 
school-room  as  well  as  to  the  college  class-room,  were 
strikingly  devoid  of  any  declamatory  effects.  The  lay 
figures  could  not  have  been  more  attractive  and  the 
Elizabethan  stage  settings,  consisting  principally  of  a 
modern  board  hung  in  each  scene  to  designate  the 
place,  such  as  "Venice,"  '  Belmont,"  "  Shylock's 
House,"  were  unique  and  suggestive.  One  remark 
made  during  the  evening  must  be  transmitted  for  the 
benefit  of  future  open  meetings,  "We  ought  to  have  a 
hall,"  said  a  member  of  the  Faculty.  Does  this  pre- 
sage a  Society  Hall  in  the  near  future.  Cast  of  char- 
acters as  follows. 

Duke  of  Venice,  Miss  Ethel  Paton 

Prince  of  Morocco,  )    .Suitors    j  Miss  Charlotte  Miller 
Prince  of  Arragon,  j  to  Portia,  |  Miss  Margaret  Harden 
Antonio,  the  Merchant  of  Venice,       Miss  Alice  Emerson 
Bassanio,  his  Friend,  Miss  S.  L.  Magone 
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Salanio,     )    Friends  to  ( 

Salarino,  >  Antonio  and  } 

Grai'iano,  )     Bassanio  ( 

Lorenzo,  in  love  with  Jessica, 

Shylock.  a  Jew, 

Tubal,  a  Jew,  his  friend, 

Launcelot  Goebo,  a  Clown, 

Old  Gobbo,  Father  to  Launcelot 

Leonardo,  Servant  to  Bassanio, 

Balthazar,  )  o  .    .    r>    •■ 

,.    ^       '  !■  Servants  to  Portia 

Stephano,    J 

Portia,  a  rich  Heiress, 

Nerissa,  her  Waiting-woman, 

Jessica,  Daughter  to  Shylocl:, 

Magnificoes, 

Gaoler, 

Clerk, 


Miss  Gertrude  Spalding 
Miss  Margarita  Spalding 
Miss  A.  ^L  Norton 

Rfiss  SalHe  Reed 

Miss  Mary  Orton 

Miss  Florence  Converse 

Miss  Ruth  Morrill 

Miss  Ethel  Paton 

Miss  Alice  Dransfield 

j  Miss  Mary  Bates 

I  Miss  Lucia  Morrill 

Miss  Clara  Look 

Miss  Mary  Wardwell 

Miss  Ethel  Glovor 

Miss  Sophie  Thorne 

Miss  Candace  Stimson 

Miss  Mary  Osborne 

Miss  Eleanor  Green 


right  to  do  what  he  chose,  provided  he  did  not  interfere 
with  his  neighbor's  rights ;  this  point  however  was 
exactly  the  one  which  Mr.  Dow  made  ;  that  such  "  per- 
sonal liberty  "did  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others. 
Far  from  being  a  failure,  as  some  of  its  enemies  have 
said,  and  have  made  Mr.  Dow  say,  the  Prohibition  law 
in  Maine  works  well,  and  will  work  better  all  the  time. 
Mr.  Dow  withdrew  from  the  Republican  party,  becau.^e 
though  at  first  it  promised  better  things,  it  finally,  like 
the  Democratic  party,  took  the  wrong  attitude  to  the 
grog-shop  question.  The  whole  safety  of  the  Repub- 
lic, Mr.  Dow  thinks,  lies  in  the  favorable  solution  of 
the  temperance  question  ;  for  at  the  present  the  grog- 
shops rule  the  land,  and  soon  we,  like  the  French,  will 
cry  for  a  strong  hand  to  put  down  the  mob.  The  lec- 
ture closed  with  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  W.  C.  T.  U., 
and  their  work  and  influence  in  this  great  movement. 


Considering  the  number  of  e.xcursions  which  there 
were  on  Monday,  May  19,  a  fairly  large  audience  as- 
sembled in  the  chapel  to  listen  to  the  veteran  temper- 
ance lecturer,  Neal  Dow.  In  spite  of  his  eighty  years 
Mr.  Dow  is  as  hale  and  hearty  as  ever,  and  not  one  jot 
of  his  energy  is  abated.  The  lecture  opened  with  a  re- 
sume of  the  opinions  of  the  leading  men  in  the  medical 
profe.ssion  as  to  the  physical  effects  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  Mr.  Dow  stated  that  under  no  circumstances 
are  spirituous  liquors  of  the  slightest  benefit.  If  people 
would  refrain  from  drinking, not  only  not  in  excess,  but 
even  moderately,  there  would  be  no  more  need  for 
doctors.  Mr.  Dow  then  said  that  as  we  probably 
knew  enough  of  the  horrible  results  following  from  in- 
temperance, he  would  speak  of  the  results  following 
the  suppression  of  intemperance,  and  the  ways  and 
means  he  and  his  party  intended  to  use  in  bringing 
about  these  results.  A  striking  anecdote  was  given  of 
a  man  in  an  English  town,  who  rose  from  a  poor  good- 
for-nothing  to  a  rich  and  influential  man,  through 
abandoning  his  drinking  habits.  This  same  man  be- 
came'deeply  interested  in  helping  Mr.  Dow  introduce 
the  Maine  law  into  England.  The  leaders  in  this  tem- 
perance movement  haved  ceased  to  expect  their  great- 
est help  from  those  to  whom  at  first  they  looked  for 
sympathy  and  co-operation ;  the  cultivated  upper 
classes.  Mr.  Dow  said  that  this  same  fact  had  been 
apparent  in  every  great  reform  in  history.  The  edu- 
cated people,  contented  and  happy  as  they  are,  hold 
back  when  a  reform  is  agitated.  One  injunction  of  the 
Bible  they  observe  to  its  uttermost ;  "  Fret  not  thyself 
about  evil  doers-"  It  is  to  the  poorer  people,  the  so- 
called  lower  classes,  that  every  great  reform  movement 
must  look  for  aid.  John  Stuart  Mill  objected  to  Mr. 
Dow's  principles  on  the  ground  that  they  interfered 
with  a  man's  liberty,  and  said  that  every  man  had  a 


Zeta  Alpha  was  very  pleasantly  entertained  at  Har- 
vard on  Monday,  May  19,  by  the  members  of  the 
Pierian  Sodality,  who  gave  a  concert  at  Wellesley 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  during  the  winter. 
About  forty  Zeta  Alpha  girls  were  met  at  the  train  at 
Allston  by  deputies  from  the  Pierian  Sodality  with 
barges  to  take  the  party  to  Cambridge.  At  IMatthews 
the  other  members  of  the  club  were  waiting  to  receive 
them,  welcoming  their  guests  with  the  strains  of  a 
spirited  waltz.  The  attractive  rooms  on  the  third 
floor  of  Matthews  were  thrown  open,  calling  forth 
many  appreciative  exclamations  from  the  guests.  Af- 
ternoon tea  was  served  in  the  different  rooms,  and  the 
hosts  quite  distinguished  themselves  by  assiduous  at- 
tentions, doing  everything  in  their  power  to  make  the 
visit  a  pleasant  one.  The  entertainment  was  not 
wholly  confined  within  doors,  but  the  attractions  of 
the  yard,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  ball  game  and 
supper  at  Memorial  Hall,  received  their  share  of  atten- 
tion. The  final  mark  of  hospitality  was  the  lusty 
cheers  for  Wellesley  and  Zeta  Alpha  which  followed 
the  departing  barges. 


Listen  alone  beside  the  sea. 

Listen  alone  among  the  woods  ; 

Those  voices  of  twin  solitudes 
Shall  have  one  sound  alike  to  thee  : 

Hark  where  the  murmurs  of  thronged  men 

Surge,  and  sink  back  and  surge  again, — 
Still  the  one  voice  of  wave  and  tree. 

—£>.  G.  Rossetti. 
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AULD  ACQUAINTANCE. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 


BORN. 

At  Keene,  N.  H.,  April  I2j  a  son,  Kenneth  Aber- 
crombie,  to  Mrs.  Talulah  Abercrombie  Douglas,  stu- 
dent at  Wellesley  ■S4-'S6. 

MARRIED. 


G.iTES-H.W'DEN.— At  Underhill,  Vt.,  April  6,  Mary 
Elizabeth  Hayden,  '86,  to  Charles  Winslow  Gates.  At 
home,  after  Alay  lo,  at  Franklin,  Vt. 

Ki.MBERLEY-PiNE. — At  Lansingburgh,Penn.,May  7, 
Kate  Pine,  student  at  Dana  Hall,  'S5-'S6,  to  John  A. 
Kimberley,  Jr.,  of  Neenah,  Wis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kim- 
berley  will  live  at  Neenah. 

B.A.SSETT-PRESTOX. — At  Bath,  N.  Y.,  May  14,  Annie 
R.  Preston,  student  at  Wellesley  'S3-'S5,  to  Edward 
M.  Bassett.  At  home,  Thursdays  after  June  20,  174 
North  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DIED. 

At  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  April  4,  of 
heart  disease  complicated  with  asthma,  Emma  F. 
Marsh  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  a  teacher  in  the  Normal 
and  Night  School.  Miss  Marsh  was  a  special  student 
at  the  College  '77-'79- 

At  Chicago,  April  29,  Paula  Wieser,  wife  of  Dr,  E. 
L.  Holmes  and  mother  of  Paula  W.  and  Caroline  Min- 
nie Holmes,  students  at  Wellesley  '85-'87,  and  '87-'89. 


Miss  Sara  A.  Emerson  is  visiting  Miss  Annie  Bush- 
nell,  '84,  at  Cleveland,  O. 

Miss  Delia  M.  Taylor,  '82,  has  been  teaching  during 
the  year  at  Painesville,  O. 

Miss  Grace  Dewey,  student  at  Wellesley  '85-^89,  is 
teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Owosso,  Mich. 

The  recovery  of  the  teacher  whose  place  Miss  Flora 
Crouch  filled  temporarily  brought  to  an  end  her  work 
in  Boston  the  first  of  May.  Miss  Crouch  visited  Miss 
Conant  at  Greenfield,  Miss  Hattie  Ford  at  Northfield, 
and  her  sister.  Miss  Hattie  Crouch,  at  Schenectady  on 
her  way  home. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Rollins  Smith,  student  at  Wellesley  '78- 
'80,  who  with  her  family  has  been  spending  several 
weeks  in  South  Boston,  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Independence,  Kansas. 

Miss  Clark,  formerly  assistant  at  the  College  library, 
more  recently  at  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  has  received 
the  appointment  of  librarian  at  the  town  library  of 
Framingham,  Mass. 

Miss  Martha  G.  Tyler,  '83,  was  the  guest  of  the 
Misses  Eastman  at  Dana  Hall  on  Sunday,  May  12.  In 
the  evening  she  spoke  before  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  school  upon  mission  work  in  South  Africa,  more 
especially  upon  that  nearest  to  her  heart,  the  work  in 
Natal  among  the  Zulus.  Miss  Tyler  will  spend  the 
summer  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  cataloguing  the  museum 
of  curiosities  which  Mr.  Franklin  Fairbanks  has  re- 
cently given  to  the  city. 


Alcestis  dying,  sorrowfully 

Did  say  farewell  to  Light, 

Had  she  been  taught — 

As  we  are  now — 

To  measure  wave-lengths, 

Then  I  vow 

Without  a  sigh  or  sign  of  woe 

She  would  have  been  right  glad  to  go 

To  Hades  realms  and  all  below 

Where  reigns  perpetual  night ! 

Miss  May  Gilman,  '88,  and  Miss  Stella  Wrenn,  '88, 
have  been  visiting  Wellesley. 

Miss  Katharine  Lee  Bates  sailed  for  Europe  on 
Wednesday,  May  21.  All  Wellesley  wishes  her  a 
delightful  year. 

On  Sunday  evening.  May  18,  Miss  M.  E.  B.  Roberts 
sang  to  the  class  of  '93  in  the  Stone  Hall  parlor.  This 
took  the  place  of  the  regular  Freshman  prayer-meet- 
ing. 

The  slope  between  Stone  Hall  and  Music  Hall  has 
been  so  yellow  with  buttercups  that  it  makes  us  think 
of  the  name  Miss  Katharine  Lee  Bates  gave  it — "Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold." 

Miss  Frances  Smith  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Huntington, 
both  formerly  of  '91,  will  be  at  Wellesley  for  the  Prom- 
enade. 

Miss  Margaret  Janvier,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  last 
year,  was  at  the  college  Monday,  the  19,  the  guest 
of  Miss  Cooley.  Miss  Janvier  is  now  in  Dorchester 
where  she  expects  to  be  for  some  time. 

The  board  of  editors  for  next  year's  Prelude  has 
been  elected.  They  are  as  follows :  Miss  Katharine 
Gleason,  '91,  Miss  Esther  Bailey,  '91,  Miss  Eleanor 
Green,  '92,  Miss  Blanche  Baker,  '92,  Miss  Caroline 
Frear,  '93,  Miss  Bertha  Brush,  '93,  and  Miss  Cora 
Stewart,  Special  Student.  The  commander-in-chief 
was  elected  from  the  present  board  and  is  Miss  Emily 
Meader.  We  are  more  than  sorry  to  say  that  since 
her  election,  Miss  Stewart  has  been  obliged  to  leave 
college  on  account  of  ill-health.  For  this  reason  she 
has  resigned  her  position  on  the  board. 

7'he  Amherst  Glee  and  Banjo  Clubs  will  give  their 
annual  concert  in  the  Town  Hall,  Saturday  evening. 
May  31.  The  Club  is  the  best  that  has  ever  been  sent 
out  from  the  college,  and  the  favor  with  which  they 
have  been  received  can  be  seen  from  the  Boston  press 
notices  which  followed  their  recent  concert  in  Horti- 
cultural Hall. 
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INTER-COLLEGIATE  NEWS. 


OUR  OUTLOOK. 


Ex-President  Andrew  D.  White,  of  Cornell,  will 
deliver  the  commencement  address  this  year. 

A  RESoLUTio.N"  has  been  passed  by  the  Cornell  Faculty 
abolishing  athletics  from  the  campus,  much  to  the  re- 
gret of  the  students. 

Twenty  Yale  men  are  going  west  in  June  to  act  as 
home  missionaries  for  three  months,  at  a  salary  of  §20 
a  month. 

.M.4RIETT.\  is  to  have  a  new  college  for  women,  to  be 
called  Elizabeth  College.  It  is  to  be  sort  of  an  Annex. 
A  new  Acadamy  building  is  also  talked  of  for  Marietta. 

Prof.  William  A.  Rogers,  of  Colby  University, 
Maine,  has  been  elected  associate  fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Science  and  Art  to  till  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Prof.  Loomis  of  Yale. 

The  Cornell  Faculty  has  decided  to  discontinue  the 
course  in  journalism,  which  has  been  given  at  Cornel] 
for  several  years  past.  The  action  is  made  necessary 
by  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  English  department. 

"  Nothing  in  this  country  more  astonishes  an 
English  university-bred  man  than  our  college  yells. 
He  never  takes  the  practice  as  a  bit  of  American  fun, 
but  seriously  sets  to  work  to  prove  now  even  educated 
Americans  follow 'the  customs  of  the  savage  Indian,  his 
war-whoop  being  perpetuated  in  the  college  yell. — Mail 
aiid  Express. 

Probably  the  youngest  college  professor  in  the 
country  invested  with  a  full  professorship  is  Arthur  T. 
Abernethy,  professor  of  modern  languages  and  adjunct 
professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Rutherford  College, 
N.  C.  He  is  not  yet  18  3-ears  of  age,  but  has  already- 
secured  a  wide  reputation  as  a  classical  scholar  and  as 
an  instructor.  He  is  a  son  of  Dr.  R.  L.  Abernethy, 
president  of  the  college. 

The  following  is  given  b)'  the  Afail  and  Express  as 
an  antidote  for  the  wide-spread  use  of  "cribs"  and 
"ponies":  "Let  the  Faculty  abolish  the  marking 
system,  and  with  it  the  inordinate  competition  which 
makes  rank,  not  scholarship,  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
a  college  course.  Let  the  students  cultivate  the  spirit 
of  manliness  and  independence  which  scorns  any  form 
of  intellectual  dishonesty,  and  aim  at  attainment  rather 
than  a  show  of  attainment ;  knowledge  rather  than 
marks." 


"  Remain  not  folded  in  thy  pleasant  joys, 
Within  the  narrow  circle  of  thy  walls, 
Content  if  thine  are  blessed.     Cold  is  thy  fire 
If  on  thy  hearthstone  only;  and  thy  bread 
Bitter,  which  feeds  alone  thy  selfish  blood  ; 
Thy  house  a  prison,  it  it  hold  thy  world, 
Thy  heaven  a  fiction." 
The  progress  of  the  Harvard  Annex,  reported  by 
Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  during  the  ten  )-ears  of  its  e.xist- 
ence,  during  which  time  the  number  of  its  students  has 
increased  from  25  to  250,  is  a  record  of  good  work  well 
done,  and  it  deserves  the  hearty  support  of  friends  of  a 
higher  education  for  both  se.xes  everywhere. 

Prof.  Norton,  after  the  reading  of  Mrs.  Agassiz's 
paper,  spoke  on  his  own  relations  with  the  Annex,  say- 
ing that  he  found  his  classes  of  women  quicker  to  re- 
ceive instruction  in  his  topics,  and  more  satifactory 
workers,  than  the  classes  of  men  in  Harvard.  "  There 
is  no  readier  way  to  gain  earthly  immortality  than  to 
endow  a  college,"  said  Prof.  Norton ;  he  proposed,  as 
a  practical  measure  for  securing  the  object  admirably 
presented  by  Mrs.  Agassiz,  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  collect  the  money  now  needed  for  the 
building  fund  of  the  Annex. 

A  medical  school  in  connection  with  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins L'niversity  will  be  opened  within  the  next  few 
years.  In  order  to  hasten  the  opening  of  this  school 
and  to  secure,  for  women  the  most  advanced  medical 
education,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  gioo,ooo  or  more,  to 
be  offered  to  the  trustees  on  condition  that  women  whose 
previous  training  has  been  equivalent  to  that  of  the  pre- 
liminary medical  course  of  the  University  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  school  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  It  is 
not  expected  that  the  Medical  School  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  L'niversity  will  take  the  place  of  the  present 
medical  schools  for  women,  but  rather  that  it  will  afford 
to  women  in  America  those  opportunities  for  advanced 
medical  training  which  they  are  at  present  compelled  to 
seek  in  Europe.  Women  are  already  admitted  to  the 
post-graduate  courses  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
the  attitude  of  the  Faculty  is  liberal,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  the  gift  with  the  proposed  condition 
will  be  accepted,  if  offered  now.  But  if  the  medical 
school  should  be  opened  without  women  among  its 
students,  it  might  be  harder  to  secure  their  admission 
later.  Local  committees  of  women  have  been  formed 
in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston,  and 
others  will  be  formed  in  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  to 
raise  funds  for  this  purpose.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
to  raise  the  money  before  June  i,  1S90;  and  all  con- 
tributions will  be  regarded  as  conditional  on  a  total 
contribution  of  at  least  Sioo,ooo,  and  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  condition  by  the  trustees. 
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WABAN    RIPPLES. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 


Instructor  in  English  Literature  :  What  can 
you  tell  of  Swift's  style,  Miss  Blank? 

Miss  Blank  :  Oh,  why — well — (glancing  wildly  at 
her  note-book  and  seeing  something  about  humor) 
why,  he  had  almost  no  sense  of  humor. 

Instructor  :  What  do  you  think  of  this  as  a  sample 
of  his  humor,  "What  does  it  matter  if  his  head  be 
empty  if  his  note-book  be  full "  ? 

No,  My  Friend,  No. 

Hurried  Senior,  who  is  trying  to  use  Poole's  Index, 
Oh,  do  you  suppose  Wellesley  ever  had  a  '  Leisure 
Hour?' 

Wellesley  Lecturer  :  I  will  devote  this  half  hour 
to  answering  any  questions  which  the  class  may  care 
to  ask  concerning  my  last  few  lectures. 

Eager  Student  :  Could  you  tell  us  whether  you 
had  any  special  point  in  each  lecture  ? 

It  was  at  an  afternoon  tea  in  a  little  New  England 
village,  and  for  the  past  month  the  weather  had  been 
everything  that  a  New  England  spring  could  be,  which 
we  all  know  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Every  one  who 
came  in,  of  course,  had  something  to  say  on  this  never- 
ended  subject.  At  length  a  learned  professor,  who  had 
been  sitting  silently  in  his  corner  listening  to  the  re- 
marks of  each  new  comer,  looked  up  suddenly  and 
said,  "We  haven't  had  any  weather.  We've  had 
nothing  but  samples." 

E.-iGER  History  Student  (stopping  the  professor 
in  the  hall)  :  Professor,  I  have  studied  the  map  care- 
fully but  I  cannot  find  the  '  Papal  Sea  '  of  which  you 
spoke  about  yesterday  anywhere.  /f'«r  it  a  branch  of 
the  Mediterranean? 

Candor. 

"Well,  can't  you  decide?  It  never  takes  me  more 
than  a  minute  to  make  up  my  mind." 

"  I'm  not  surprised,  my  dear.  It  shouldn't  take  any 
one  more  thana  minute  to  make  up  your  mind." — Life. 

A  SJIALL  boy  of  three,  who  had  heard  his  mother 
giving  his  nurse  lessons  in  arithmetic  and  evidently 
thought  he  could  do  no  better  than  to  follow  in  her 
footsteps,  looked  up  suddenly  from  his  toys  and  said, 
"Annie,  if  you  had  one  apple,  what  would  you  do  with 
the  other? " 

A  Triumph  in  Programme  Music. 

Wellesley  Enthusiast  in  Music,  returning  from 
the  Fumagalli  concert :  How  perfectly  charming  that 
'  Little  Dinner '  was !  Why,  I  could  just  follow  the 
whole  thing  from  beginning  to  end  !  I  could  even  hear 
the  rattling  of  the  dishes ! 

Bewildered  Friend  :  The  '  Little  Dinner  ?  Why, 
I  can't  think  what  3'ou  mean. 

Enthusiast  :  Oh,  you  must  remember  it.  He  called 
it  a  '  Menu-ette '  you  know. 


T/ie  May  nmnber  of  Harper^ s  Magasine  opens  with 
an  article  by  Theodore  Child,  on  modern  art  and  artists 
in  France.  Brief  sketches  are  given  of  the  lives  and 
pictures  of  the  most  prominent  artists  of  the  day.  M. 
Pierre  Puvis  de  Chavannesand  M.  Jean  Charles  Cazin 
receive  special  attention. — The  next  article  is  on  "Old 
New  York  Taverns,"  by  John  Austin  Stevens.  It  takes 
us  back  to  the  olden  times  before  the  Revolution,  when 
the  tavern-keepers  carried  on  a  lucrative  business. — 
"  Through  Bush  and  Fern"  by  William  Sharp  takes 
us  into  the  woods  of  Australia  among  the  wonderful 
flowers  and  birds  of  that  country. — "  Making  Bonds 
Under  Pressure  "  is  an  account  of  an  incident  in  the 
Civil  War.  There  was  immediate  need  of  United 
States  bonds  for  the  enormous  sum  of  ten  million 
dollars,  to  be  made  ready  in  three  days.  The  article 
is  written  by  L.  E.  Chittenden,  the  Register  who 
signed  all  these  bonds. — To  people  of  a  philosophical 
turn  of  mind,  and  who,  when  they  are  convulsed  with 
laughter  over  an  excellent  joke  wish  to  have  a  scientific 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  Professor  Butcher's 
article  on  "The  Evolution  of  Humour"  will  be  of 
interest. — "English  Lyrics  under  the  First  Charles" 
contains  several  short  biographies  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  cavalier  poets. — There  is  also  a  short  story, 
bright  and  amusing,  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  "  Su- 
san's Escort." 

The  Contemporary  Review  for  May  is  opened  with 
an  article  on  "  How  British  Colonies  Got  Responsible 
Government"  by  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy.  Sir  Duffy  has 
lived  nearly  twenty-five  years  in  Australia,  one  of  the 
great  colonies  where  responsible  government  was  ini- 
tiated and  developed,  and  writes  with  authority  on  this 
subject. — John  Rae  contributes  an  interesting  article 
on  "  The  Betterment  Tax  in  America,"  showing  that 
"  it  facilitates  improvements,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
least  burdensome  methods  of  meeting  their  cost,"  and 
"  the  mere  fact  Of  its  general  adoption  is  a  sufiicient 
proof  that  it  has  given  satisfaction." — "  A  Poisoned 
Paradise  "  by  Clement  Scott  is  a  vivid  and  tragic  pic- 
ture of  Monte  Carlo  and  its  gaming  tables. — "The 
Educational  System  in  Public  Schools  "  contains  some 
good  thoughts  for  Educators  in  America  as  well  as  in 
England. — George  A.  Aitken  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  Matthew  Prior  with  short  selections  from 
some  of  his  best  poems. — In  "  The  Peaceful  Settle- 
ment of  Labor  Disputes,"  Robert  Spencer  Watson 
explains  clearly  the  "  Joint  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration"  which  has  been  found,  in  many  cases  in 
England,  a  safe  and  sure  road.  He  recommends  the 
formation  of  such  boards  but  does  not  think  they  should 
be  made  compulsory  by  act  of  Parliament. — The  maga- 
zine closes  with  Justin  M'Carthy's  article  against  Mr. 
Balfour's  "  Land  Purchase  Bill." 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Nora's  Return.  A  Sequel  to  The  DolVs  House  of 
Henry  Ibsen.  By  Ednah  D.  Cheney  Boston:  Lee 
a7id  Shepard.  50.  This  dainty  little  book  from  the 
hand  of  its  well  known  author  will  be  gladly  welcomed 
by  many  who  have  been  interested  in  The  DolVs  House 
and  the  deep  questions  it  raises.  It  will  be  especially 
welcome  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  solution  of 
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Professor  in  Logic — "  Wliat  is  the  universal  nega- 
tive?" 

Sleepy  Junior,  (arising lazily) — "I  am  not  prepared." 
— Tlie  Beacon. 

He — "  That  toad  in  the  jar  of  alcohol  ought  to  be 
happy."  She— "Why,  George?"  He— "  Because 
he's  kept  in  good  spirits." — Columbia  Spectator. 

GEMS. 
There  are  gems  of  purest  water, 

And  gems  of  ray  serene  ; 
But  the  most  attractive  kind  of  gems 

Are  graham  gems,  I  ween. 

There  are  gems  for  royal  diadems, 

And  gems  for  flash  and  show; 
But  the  gems  most  satisfactory, 
Are  graham  gems,  I  know. 

Some  gems  are  manufactured. 

Some  form  in  sea,  and  land  ; 
But  gems  of  the  most  superior  make, 

Are  rolled  by hand. 

— Cornell  Era. 

LOVE'S  DISGULSE. 
Sly  Eros  once  knocked  at  the  door 
Of  one  whose  heart  had  oft  before 
Withstood  the  crafty  wiles  of  Cupid  ; 
Who  voted  Love,  in  fact  "  deuc'd  stupid." 

"  Enter,"  he  called,  then— "wait,  I'll  see 
Who  this  faint  applicant  may  be." 
He  looked  and  there  before  him  stood 
A  little  maid,  in  cloak  and  hood. 

"  Who  may  you  be,  my  little  one?" 
The  brown  eyes  glanced  demurely  down 
As  soft  replied  the  little  dame, 
Platonic  Friendship,  sir,'s  my  name. 

"  Welcome,  thrice  welcome  then,"  cried  he. 
Right  often  have  I  wished  for  thee. 
For  with  thy  presence  in  my  heart 
I'll  snap  my  fingers  at  Love's  dart. 

But  while  he  chuckled  to  himself 
At  that  poor,  lorn,  defeated  elf. 
Sly  Cupid  threw  off  mask  and  guise. 
And  stood  confessed  before  his  eyes. 

MORAL. 

Should  Love  attempt  to  find  a  way 
Into  your  hearts,  don't  say  him  nay  ; 
For  find  a  way  he  surely  will, 
'Till  mountain  streams  shall  run  uphill. 

— Cornell  Era. 


the  particular  problem  of  The  DoWs  House  as  a  key  to 
the  solution  of  the  universal  problem.  The  author  of 
this  little  book  does  not  claim  to  have  found  the  only 
key  to  the  solution,  she  believes  there  are  many,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  one  she  has  found  is  a  true  one, 
and  that  she  is  right  in  her  view  of  the  general  truths 
that  underlie  the  problem  and  its  solution.  We  quote 
her  own  words  :  "  This  change  could  not  be  wrought 
out  by  any  train  of  circumstance,  but  only  through  a 
process  of  self  examination,  and  a  recognition  of  their 
true  relations  to  life  and  to  each  other.  Nora  must 
learn  the  duty  of  truth  and  the  responsibility  of  life  in 
serious  service  for  others.  Helmar  must  recognize  the 
rights  and  free  will  of  others,  and  learn  that  loving 
service  need  not  be  slavish  obedience."  The  story  of 
Nora^s  Return  is  simply  and  gracefully  told.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  the  national  or  dramatic 
character  of  the  story. 
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A    LARGE  ASSORTMENT   FOR 

YOUNG      LADIES. 


Discount  to  all  Students  of  Wellesley  College.       Especial  Attention  given  to  Physician's  Prescriptions. 

Prompt  Attention  to   Customers.  ,, 


SELECT  FANCY  GOODS  AND  TOILET  ARTICLES, 
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EXERCISE  AND  HEALTH  ! 


You    are    cordially    invited    to    visit    the 
Office   of  the 

ELECTr[lC  EXERCISING  MACHIM  COMPANY, 

13  SCHOOL   ST.,  Room  43,  BOSTON, 
And  inspect  their  new  and  novel 

ELECTRIC  CHEST  WEIGHTS, 

or  send  your  address  and  we  will  send  a  machine  to  you 
for  your  inspection.    Can  be  used  with  or  without  elec- 
tricity, are  an  ornament  to   any   room,   and   are   en- 
dorsed by  our  most  prominent   physicians   for  di- 
seases caused  by  poor  circulation  of  the  blood. 
ITS  CLAIMS  AND  MERITS. 
It  will  cure  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  headache,   paralysis, 
gout,  or  any  disease  caused  by  improper  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

It  is  the  only  scienti6c   combination   of   electricity   with 
physical  exercise. 

it  is  the  only  electrical  machine  that  can  be  used  for  gen- 
eral and  family  use  without  dangei  of  hurtful  currents. 
It  has  no  battery,  and  lasts  a  life-time. 
It  imitates  Nature. 

It  cannot  get  out  of  repair  and  is  always  ready. 
Its  first  cost  is  its  only  cost,  price  within  the  means  of  all. 
No  chemicals  used.  Its  electricity  is  permanent,  and  you 
avoid  all  poisonous  chemicals  that  are  dangerous  to  handle. 
Latest  discovery  and  best  method  of  remedial  art  known. 

Price  $10  net,  with  foot  and  sponge  electrodes. 

We  make  these  machines  in  Polished  Antique  Oak,    Light 
Oak,  Cherry  and  Ash,  with  nickel  plated  parts.     Size  13 
inches  by  8  inches.  2S-12 


